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THE GOODWIN FAMILIES IN AMERICA. 

It is due to the compiler to permit him to state that the fol- 
lowing records are not offered as a finished work or even as being 
the sum total of information readily obtainable. His researches 
in genealogy are for a specific purpose — to identify and to trace 
the lineage of his own ancestor, Thomas Goodwin, of Appendix A. 
To accomplish this purpose he has searched both the records and 
the memories of men. He finds the old adage to be very true, 
that there are many men of many minds, and some apparently 
care nothing either for their ancestors or their descendants. 
Others cannot disassociate the search for an ancestor from the 
idea of a search for a fortune. But many have complied cheer- 
fully with the requests for their family histories, although in 
many cases they have not taken the trouble to go into that 
minuteness of detail so dear to the heart and eye of a genealogist. 
None of the records so kindly sent has contained the long-sought- 
for information, but to repay in a measure the courtesy shown 
him the compiler has written many letters, gathered together 
and straightened out the tangled threads of ancestry as well as 
possible with the limited time at his disposal and gives back the 
records to the family in this permanent form in the ulterior hope 
that the various branches will be led to collect each its own com- 
plete records, and have them ready against the coming of the 
historian who will build on these notes a complete and worthy 
history of the family. In the meantime the compiler will con- 
tinue to receive and arrange all records sent him, and only asks 
that each reader will bear in mind his endeavors to trace his own 
family and will, if opportunity occur, "lend a hand." 

One word further may be permitted. Many letters are re- 
ceived, of which the following is a fair sample : 

"I enclose my own family data. I have seven brothers and 
three sisters. The addresses are as follows. You can write to 
each of them. I haven't time to do so. Sincerely," . 

Doubtless this correspondent thought that he was discharging 
his whole duty, but the compiler thinks otherwise. These records 
are not gathered as a business matter or with the slightest hope of 
personal gain. They are the work of moments taken from busi- 
ness hours and from recreation, and the compiler is practicing 
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law not for the purpose of writing to relatives and friends, but to 
earn a living. It is his fixed belief that it is the duty and privi- 
lege of any one receiving notice of this work to send not only his 
own immediate family, but to pass along the information through 
all the branches of his family, and to feel amply repaid by the 
fact that some one, not related, is willing to pat into shape the 
material received, and that another is willing to discharge the 
printer's bills. The compiler simply cannot act as the historian 
and sole correspondent of fifty branches of the family, but de- 
sires that each family shall send him its records without waiting 
for repeated requests. The opportunity is a favor to the family 
and not to the compiler. Many so appreciate it, as is evidenced 
by the data following, but there are others who have not yet fully 
grasped the situation. Send, therefore, at once and without fur- 
ther notice, not only your own, but as much of your family's his- 
tory as you can obtain. 

DINWIDDIE CO., VA., RICHLAND AND ORANGEBURG 
DISTRICTS, S. C, GOODWYNS. 

Goodwyn was born around 1700-'15 in Virginia, and 

probably married an Epps, as that name appears in all branches 
of this family, and this appearance is explained as "coming in 
through an early marriage." I cannot even make a reasonable 
guess as to the identity of this man. He was a planter, evidently 
living for a while in Dinwiddie county, Va., where his children 
were born and one or more of them married. He then moved to 
Richland District, South Carolina, with his family. I am in- 
clined to put him either as a son of Thomas (Mathew, James) or 
else as a brother of Thomas or son of a brother. He may have 
had still other children than those here assigned to him, as there 
are a number of unidentified branches of the family, which trace 
to the neighborhood of his place of residence in South Carolina. 
The Hopkins' and Thomas' names, which appear so often, are 
known to have come into the Goodwyn family by reason of inter- 
marriages with the Hopkins family, one of this family having 
early married a Miss Thomas of the same family as the Thomases 
of Louisiana. The Howell name does not come by relationship, 
but on account of friendly intercourse and affection. One pecu- 
liar circumstance must be noted. On page 105 of the 1897 Sup- 
plement it is stated that one branch of the Dinwiddie county 



